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In Four years U.S. government broadcasts to 
the other Americas have increased from a half 
hour to 280 program-hours weekly, and a 
huge listening audience has been built up in 
Latin America, Mr, Ogilvie describes the 
details of this important communications de- 
velopment, and discusses its postwar poten- 
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States and the first exchange of broadcasts be- 
tween the United States and the other Americas. 


Fanny IN 1941 the extent of United States Government short-wave 
radio broadcasting to South America‘averaged one half-hour broadcast 
weekly. Today the Office of Inter-American Affairs is broadcasting 
forty program hours daily—or 280 program hours a week—in Spanish, 
Portuguese, and English to radio audiences in all of the twenty other 
American republics. Listeners in these countries can now tune in to 
United States short-wave radio programs in one or another of the three 
languages for a continuous period of twenty hours each day. Transmit- 
ter time used daily averages 178 hours. 

These striking developments in United States short-wave broad- 
casting southward have implications important both for the foreign 
relations and the foreign trade of the United States. 


POLITICAL IMPORTANCE 


It has taken the war to bring full realization of the vital importance 
of direct international short-wave broadcasting in the field of interna- 
tional relations. But it is now universally conceded that the attitudes 
of the people of one nation toward the people of another not only have 
gradually supplemented the diplomacy developed between govern- 
ments through their foreign offices but in some cases in recent years 
have almost replaced the old-fashioned type of diplomacy. 

Other nations recognized this trend long before the United States 
did. France, for example, initiated public information work abroad 
more than half a century ago by sending French scholars and famous 
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writers abroad to lecture. The French Government subsidized schools 
which Frenchmen established abroad. It offered scholarships for foreign 
students to study in France. It financed the translation of hundreds of 
French books into foreign languages. Cultural relations became an 
important instrument in French foreign policy, and the South Amer- 
ican republics were by no means overlooked in this field. 


THE U.S. ENTERS THE FIELD 


The United States was the last of the great powers to enter the 
general international information field on a sizeable scale, and the 
last to enter the specific field of Latin America. Only in August, 1940, 
was the Office of the Coordinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations 

_ Between the American Republics set up by executive order of the 
President. Later, in July 1941, the name was changed to the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, and responsibilities of the 
Office were expanded and redefined. More recently the agency’s name 
was shortened to Office of Inter-American Affairs. - 

Short-wave radio has been an important part of the Office’s activi- 
ties since its inception. As World War II began, other leading world 
powers, both potentially enemy and friendly, were employing more 
and more of such direct media of public information as motion pic- 
tures, radio, newspaper and magazine articles, posters and pamphlets. 
But there were special advantages in direct international short-wave 
broadcasting for accomplishing the needed informational work. First 
of all, it is the only medium not subject to censorship and control of 
the receiving country. Furthermore, no other medium can compare 
with short-wave broadcasting for speed and magnitude of mass com- 
munication or for reaching illiterates. 

Because of the United States’ belated recognition of this type of 
international information operation, when this country entered the 
war, our short-wave service to the South American nations could not 
be favorably compared with the broadcasting services of our ally Great 
Britain of our enemy Nazi Germany. Their transmitters, long beamed 
to the other Americas, far surpassed in number and coverage the four- 
teen transmitters owned and operated by private industry in the United 
States. 

At the time of Pearl Harbor, the short-wave transmitters in the 
United States were located in five different cities. Stations were pro- 
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grammed with alternate language patterns such as English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, Czech, etc. Because of the concentration 
of population and receiving sets on the East coast of South America, in 
the vicinity of the two large capitals of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
the commercial companies had concentrated on developing radio 
audiences in these areas. The Government could not request the licen- 

" sees to alter their several language programming patterns and change 
their beam directions to cover all of the other American republics, since 
such changes would have placed a large financial burden on the com- 
panies. Obviously if the United States was not to remain far behind 
both our enemies and our allies in the international broadcasting field, 

- this situation had to be corrected. In November, 1942, all fourteen 
United States short-wave broadcasting transmitters were leased jointly 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs and the Office of War Informa- 
tion. Orders also were placed by the two Government agencies for the 
construction of an additional twenty-two transmitters, to provide multi- 
frequency coverage of all regions in the other Americas as well as of the 
rest of the world. The thirty-six short-wave broadcasting transmitters 
now operating in the United States continue to be shared by the Office 
of War Information and the Office of Inter-American Affairs. One- 
third of the transmitter time is allocated to the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs for broadcasting to the other Americas and two-thirds of the 
time, to the Office of War Information for broadcasting to the rest of 
the world. 

The coverage of the United States short-wave transmitters has also 
been improved by technical advances which now ensure a strong signal 
from the United States to all points “south of the border.” The technical 
aspects of these short-wave broadcasts are constantly being checked. 
The strength of the signal from the United States is tested throughout 
the broadcast day by signal intensity monitoring stations which have 
been installed at eight key points in Puerto Rico and in six of the other 
American republics. This monitoring project has been carried out in 
cooperation with the Propagation Laboratory of the National Bureau 
of Standards. It is intended to be a permanent venture, serving both the 
immediate objective of providing basic data by which to improve this 
country’s radio voice in the other Americas, and the long-range ob- 
jective of improving methods by which wave lengths for international 
broadcasting are pre-selected. 
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PROGRAM CONTENT 


Considerable improvement also has been made over the past four 
years in the quality and listener appeal of programs broadcast to 
audiences in the other Americas. The effectiveness of the United States 
short-wave broadcasts are constantly checked by panels of volunteer 
radio listeners that have been organized in the other American coun- 
tries. The program content of the short-wave broadcasts made by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs to the other American republics is 
similar to the United States domestic programs. It includes news broad- 
casts, news commentaries, broadcasts from the war fronts, speeches of 
leaders in government, business and labor, folk music, dance music, 
classical music, dramatic shows, educational lectures, panel discussions, 
interviews with notables, women’s news, hygiene and home economic 
talks, and sports news. Great emphasis has been placed on news broad- 
casts and news and military commentar~ programs. 

_ Axis broadcasts to the other Americas gained listeners because they 
were interesting, though many times the facts presented were false. 
The Office of Inter-American Affairs seeks to make its news broadcasts 
both interesting and true. Every effort is made to obtain all possible 
sources of information on a news development so that a high degree 
of accuracy can be reflected in the news output. 

To augment Spanish and Portuguese short-wave programs pro- 
duced in the United States, radio commentators, actors, writers, and 
technical experts were brought to the United States from the other 
American republics. Language experts were especially needed, as there 
is considerable variation of Spanish terminology in the various regions 
of the hemisphere. Because the Spanish and Portuguese talent available 
was limited, and the majority of the talent was concentrated in the 
eastern part of the United States, it was decided to assign the trans- 
mitters located in the East to Spanish and Portuguese broadcasts and 
the transmitters on the Pacific Coast to broadcasts in English. Tech- 
nical considerations also were involved in this decision. During the first 
year of government operation of short-wave transmitters (1942-1943) 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs, in cooperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting System, pro- 
duced from the studios of NBC and CBS all Spanish and Portuguese 
language programs. The program plan assisted NBC and CBS in main- 
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taining their commercial identity, as a complete Spanish and Portu- 
guese language service was offered by each network. 

By July, 1943, it became evident that additional transmitters were 
needed to improve reception but that they could not be built quickly’ 
enough to solve the need. Consequently, a single Spanish-language 
program service was sent out on teamed transmitters, which provided 
multi-frequency coverage to all areas in the other Americas. NBC and 
CBS provided the programs on alternate hours. A single Portuguese 
language service, also, was programmed equally by NBC and CBS. 

In order to provide programs for the English-language transmit- 
ters of the United Network, commercial sponsors and domestic net- 
works cooperated by making available their finest United States domes- 
tic programs without expense to the Government. All commercial 
announcements on these programs are deleted before broadcasting. 
The United States Armed Forces Radio Service has supplied programs 
especially designed for members of the armed forces stationed in the 
Western Hemisphere. Through the peculiarities of short-wave radio, 
these programs also have been heard with clarity in the Aleutian 
Islands and the South Pacific. There are currently about six Armed 
Forces Radio Service shows broadcast daily. As a result, the English- 

. language short-wave service is today outstanding, having on its sched- 
ules all leading domestic radio programs. 


REBROADCASTING 


Simultaneous broadcasting of the same program by teams of short- 
wave transmitters had an important and beneficial result. The radio 
listener in South America was able to select from several frequencies. 
Since affiliated stations in the South American countries picked up 
short-wave programs for rebroadcast, local stations also were able to 
select the strongest and clearest signal for rebroadcast purposes. As a 
result of this arrangement for multifrequency coverage, broadcasts can 
be satisfactorily scheduled ahead for pick-up and rebroadcast by local 
stations in the other republics. Thus, commercial point-to-point services 
no longer have to be utilized for pre-announced broadcasts as was 
necessary when reception was less reliable. The main use of commercial 
point-to-point services now is to carry programs produced for a special 
region. 
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OTHER METHODS 

In addition to broadcasting and rebroadcasting local United States 
programs by short-wave or commercial point-to-point communications, 
the Office of Inter-American Affairs has produced transcriptions in 
order to reach a still larger group of radio listeners, in the small towns 
as well as in the large cities. The transcriptions, produced by Spanish 
and Portuguese language talent in New York and Hollywood, are 
shipped to stations in outlying areas in the other American republics. 
They serve as a means of supplying to these local radio stations radio 
programs indicative of the aims and culture of the United States. 

Since certain programs cannot be satisfactorily produced in the 
United States, the Office of Inter-American Affairs also produces radio 
programs locally in the other Americas. Trained radio representatives 
have been sent to all of the major capitals in these countries. These 
representatives have worked with local stations on technical problems 
as well as assisted them in the training of personnel. News and com- 
mentary programs have been initiated under these cooperative arrange- 
ments as well as cultural, educational, health and other types of pro- 
grams favorable to the aims and work of the United States. 

To mention only one type of locally produced program, teaching 
of the English language by radio has been conducted by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs in half of the other American republics, and 
with outstanding success. In one country radio English lessons were 
produced in cooperation with the local government. A United States 
advertiser, aware of the effectiveness of this program, later took it over 
and broadcast radio English lessons in sixteen American republics. 
Numerous other local radio productions initiated by the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs have become outstanding favorites with local radio 
audiences. To date, more than 17 programs originated by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs have been taken over by United States adver- 
tisers. 

. These achievements in the inter-American radio field during the 
past four years have attracted a large listening audience among the 
people of the other Americas. The retention of this audience in the 
postwar years will be of inestimable importance in the furtherance of 
the inter-American program» For example, the expanded short-wave 
facilities acquired by the United States in the war emergency and the 
many technical improvements effected in transmission of foreign lan- 
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guage programs will make it possible to inform large segments of the 
population in the other Americas- simultaneously, and in their own 
language of events significant in hemisphere and world relations. 


TRADE ADVANCEMENT 


Just as the United States short-wave radio may be used after the 
war in informing the other American peoples about our democratic 
aims and principles in the field of international affairs, so it may be 
effectively used after the war in advancing this nation’s foreign trade. 
The radio listening audience in the Americas is already conditioned 
to look for important economic, trade, and business news on the 
United States short-wave radio broadcasts. The importance of this 
factor will be considerable when the war ends and once again the 
United States seeks to supply goods to Latin American markets. It is 
the obligation of both management and labor in those industries con- 
templating export business after the war to study the important poten- 
tialities of this mass communication instrument in the postwar foreign 
trade field. 

United States short-wave transmitters can help greatly in creating 
favorable markets for United States products in the other American 
republics. These transmitters also can be used to encourage reduction 
of trade barriers and elimination of unfair and discriminatory trade 
practices which block United States exports. On a more direct basis, 
these transmitters will be able, in accordance with present Federal 
Communications Commission regulations, to carry the commercial 
messages of United States foreign trade organization, sales agencies, 
and individual manufacturers to a far wider audience. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE RADIO INDUSTRY 


From a technical, engineering and program production standpoint, 
this Office has familiarized the peoples of the other Americas with 
United States radio methods and radio program production standards. 
Popularity for the United States type of program has been built up. The 
radio producers, actors and technicians brought to the United States 
from the other republics for a period of work and training have 
returned home eager to apply the United States techniques and methods 
to their radio work in their homelands. 

As a result of all these coordinated radio operations of the Office 
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of Inter-American Affairs, a new and heightened economic opportunity 
is shaping up in the other Americas for manufacturers of radio receiv- 
ers, transmitters, component parts and other radio equipment. It is 
- anticipated that there will be a greatly expanded postwar market in the 
other Americas for household receiving sets, to be supplied either by 
United States industry or by the radio industries of other nations. 

However, a merchandising problem does exist. On the one hand, 
there is a ready-made audience and an eager market. There is also a 
buying public that is already familiar to some extent with U.S. radio 
equipment, particularly radio tubes, of which the United States has 
been the major source since the war began. 

On the other hand there is the question whether United States manu- 
facturers can supply this potential market at price levels low enough to 
reach the largest number of potential buyers. One answer is that, even 
before the war, the demand was partially met by United States ex- 
porters. Mexico, for example, has no large radio manufacturers. Of 
approximately 73,000 sets imported by Mexico in 1939, about 62,000 
came from the United States. By 1941 this country was supplying 
117,000 of approximately 123,000 sets imported by Mexico that year. 

In 1941 United States exports of radio equipment of all types to 
the other Americas totalled $12,789,000. By principal classifications 
these exports were as follows: radio receiving sets, $7,724,000; radio 
receiving tubes, $1,191,000; component parts, $2,390,000; loud speakers, 
$214,000; accessories, $243,000, and transmitting tubes and equipment, 
$1,027,000. 

Considering the difference in economic conditions, can United 
States equipment and receiving sets compete favorably with those 
of competing manufacturing abroad? That is a question to be answered 
by our own radio manufacturing industry only after surveying the 
possibilities of meeting requirements in the other American republics 
with equipment of sufficient simplicity to hold down production costs. 
The only alternative, perhaps, is establishment of large-scale and 
widely distributed radio equipment factories in these countries. 

At present Argentina is the only one of the other American repub- 
lics to have made any sizable export of radio receiving sets and acces- 
sories. These exports, in dollar value, amounted to $847,643, and $61,683 
in the first 10 months of 1944. 

The extent of the sales possibilities of household receiving sets 
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can be estimated, in part, by considering these facts; approximately 
60,000,000 radio receivers serve about 135,000,000 people in the United 
States as compared with some 4,200,000 sets serving about 130,000,000 
population of the other American republics. 

There also are important differences in listening habits, transmis- 
sion conditions and other factors that modify the picture. For one thing, 
‘there are only a half dozen networks in South America and these 
networks are considerably less developed than those in the United 
States. The largest radio network in the other Americas is that headed 
by Station XEW in Mexico, which has a companion-competing net- 
work. Both of these networks are operated by Emilio Azcarraga. Brazil 
has the Byington and Chateaubriand networks, and Cuba the CMQ 
and Cadena Azul chains. In Argentina, the three major networks are 
those headed, respectively by Radio Belgrano, Radio E] Mundo and 
Radio Splendid in the Capital, Buenos Aires. 

An important consideration lies also in the fact that a substantial 
proportion of transmitters in the other republics broadcast their pro- 
grams simultaneously on both long and short wave on two or more 
frequencies. In fact, about one-half of the Latin American transmitters 
are short wave. This procedure is necessary because of local topographic 
conditions. In contrast to the situation in the United States, where a 
short-wave band on the receiver dial is usually just an added gadget, 
in the other Americas it is used by fully half of the listeners. This 
factor has been of great value to the Office of Inter-American Affairs 
in its direct international short-wave broadcasting. It also is of special 
significance to the plans of the United States radio manufacturing in- 
dustry in supplying the postwar market in these countries. 

Another factor to be considered is the general lack of standardiza- 
tion. South America has many low-power commercial broadcasting 
transmitters—some of less than 100 watts. This lack of uniform 
standards applies not only to equipment and quality of programs but 
also to broadcast time advertising rates. While there are in the other 
American nations several high-power short-wave transmitters geared 
primarily to international broadcasting, international broadcasting is 
not the rule. But Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and Argentina already have 
developed extensive plans for international broadcasting. With growth | 
will come improvement in equipment. Later will come gradual tight- 
ening of licensing standards for stations. 
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THE FUTURE 


The Federal Communications Commission has specifically stated 
that it is “making efforts to insure that adequate frequencies below 
25 megacycles will be available” for direct international short-wave 
broadcasting, which it describes as “a service of great significance both 
with respect to United States policy and international amity.” “The 
necessity of seeing to it that the full exchange is made—that the whole 
story of a people’s character, its arts, its sciences, its national charac- 
teristics, is truly told—is a necessity which no modern government 
can, or would wish to, evade,” Archibald MacLeish, Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of public and cultural relations, told the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee recently. 

“This does not mean that the job is a job government should attempt 
to do itself,” MacLeish continued. “Clearly, no government can accom- 
plish that tremendous labor, and no democratic government should 
try to undertake it. All the various instruments of communication— 
press, radio, motion picture, book publishing, works of art—must and 
will play their part . . . Government’s responsibility is not to do the 
job itselfi—not to supplant the existing instruments of international 
communication. Government’s responsibility is to see to it that the job 
gets done and to help in every way it can to do it.” 
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